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should be more familiar than the general 
practitioner is expected to be; and while he 
recognizes the broader knowledge of the 
physician in regard to diseases of the general 
system, the latter is under equal obligations 
to respect his higher attainments in his 
specialty. 

Article V 

THE MUTUAL DUTIES OF THE PROFESSION 
AND THE PUBLIC 

Dentists are frequent witnesses, and at 
the same time the best judges, of the impo- 



sitions perpetrated by quacks, and it is their 
duty to enlighten and warn the public in 
regard to them. For this and many other 
benefits conferred by the competent and 
honorable dentist, the profession is entitled 
to the confidence and respect of the public, 
who should always discriminate in favor of 
the true man of science and integrity against 
the empiric and the imposter. The public 
has no right to tax the time and talents of 
the profession in examinations, prescrip- 
tions, or in any other way, without proper 
remuneration. 



Code of Ethics of the American Pharmaceutical Association 

Adopted in 1852 



The American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, composed of Pharmaceutists and Drug- 
gists throughout the United States, feeling 
a strong interest in the success and advance- 
ment of their profession in its practical and 
scientific relations, and also impressed with 
the belief that no amount of knowledge and 
skill will protect themselves and the public 
from the ill effects of an undue competition, 
and the temptations to gain at the expense 
of quality, unless they are upheld by high 
moral obligations in the path of duty, have 
subscribed to the following Code of Ethics 
for the government of their professional 
conduct. 

Article 1. — As the practice of phar- 
macy can only become uniform by an open 
and candid intercourse being kept up be- 
tween apothecaries and druggists among 
themselves and each other, by the adoption 
of the National Pharmacopoeia as a guide 
in the preparation of official medicines, and 
by the discontinuance of secret formulae 
and the practices arising from a quackish 
spirit, and by an encouragement of that 
esprit de corps which will prevent a resort 
to those disreputable practices arising out 
of an injurious and wicked competition; 
Therefore, the members of this Association 
agree to uphold the use of the Pharmaco- 
poeia in their practice; to cultivate brotherly 
feeling among the 'members, and to dis- 
countenance quackery and dishonorable 
competition in their business. 

Art. 2. — As labor should have its just 



reward, and as skill, knowledge and re- 
sponsibility required in the practice of 
pharmacy are great, the remuneration of 
the pharmaceutist's services should be pro- 
portioned to these, rather than to the mar- 
ket value of the preparations vended. The 
rate of charges will necessarily vary with 
geographical position, municipal location, 
and other circumstances of a permanent 
character, but a resort to intentional and 
unnecessary reduction in the rate of charges 
among apothecaries, with a view to gaining 
at the expense of their brethern, is strongly 
discountenanced by this Association as pro- 
ductive of evil results. 

Art. 3. — The first duty of the apothe- 
cary, after duly preparing himself for his 
profession, being to procure good drugs and 
preparations (for without these his skill and 
knowledge are of small avail), he frequently 
has to rely on the good faith of the druggist 
for their selection. Those druggists whose 
knowledge, skill and integrity enable them 
to conduct their business faithfully, should 
be encouraged, rather than those who base 
their claims of patronage on the cheapness 
of their articles solely. When accidentally 
or otherwise, a deteriorated, or adulterated 
drug or medicine is sent to the apothecary, 
he should invariably return it to the drug- 
gist, with a statement of its defects. What 
is too frequently considered a mere error of 
trade on the part of the druggist, becomes a 
highly culpable act when countenanced by 
the apothecary; hence, when repetitions of 
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such frauds occur, they should be exposed 
for the benefit of the profession. A careful 
but firm pursuit of this course would render 
well-disposed druggists more careful and 
deter the fraudulently inclined from a re- 
sort to their disreputable practices. 

Art. 4.— As the practice of pharmacy is 
quite distinct from the practice of medicine, 
and has been found to flourish in propor- 
tion as its practitioners have confined their 
attention to its requirements; and as the 
conduction of the business of both profes- 
sions by the same individual involves 
pecuniary temptations which are often not 
compatible with a conscientious discharge 
of duty; we consider that the members of 
this Association should discountenance all 
such professional amalgamation; and in 
conducting business at the counter, should 
avoid prescribing for diseases when practi- 
cable, referring applicants for medical 
advice to the physician. We hold it as un- 
professional and highly reprehensible for 
apothecaries to allow any percentage or 
commission to physicians on their prescrip- 
tions, as unjust to the public, and hurtful to 
the independence and self-respect of both 
parties concerned. We also consider that 
the practice of some physicians (in places 
where good apothecaries are numerous), of 
obtaining medicines at low prices from the 
latter, and selling them to their patients, 
is not only unjust and unprofessional, but 
deserving the censure of all high-minded 
medical men. 

Art. 5. — The important influence exert- 
ed on the practice of pharmacy by the large 



proportion of physicians who have resigned 
its duties and emoluments to the apothe- 
cary, are reasons why he should seek their 
favorable opinion and cultivate their friend- 
ship, by earnest endeavors to furnish their 
patients with pure and well-prepared medi- 
cines. As physicians are liable to commit 
errors in writing their prescriptions, involv- 
ing serious consequences to health and repu- 
tation if permitted to leave the shop, the 
apothecary should always, when he deems 
an error has been made,- consult the physi- 
cian before proceeding; yet in the delay 
which must necessarily occur, it is his duty, 
when possible, to accomplish the interview 
without compromising the reputation of 
the physician. On the other hand, when 
apothecaries commit errors involving ill 
consequences, the physician, knowing the 
constant liability to error, should feel bound 
to screen them from undue censure, unless 
the result of a culpable negligence. 

Art. 6. — As we owe a debt of gratitude 
to our predecessors for the researches and 
observations which have so far advanced 
our scientific art, we hold that every apothe- 
cary and druggist is bound to contribute his 
mite toward the same fund, by noting the 
new ideas and phenomena which may occur 
in the course of his business, and publishing 
them, when of sufficient consequence, for 
the benefit of the profession. 

This code of ethics is evidently in need of 
revision. The following code is proposed 
for adoption at the annual meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association in 
the autumn of 1922. 



Principles of Pharmaceutical Ethics 

Proposed by Charles H. LaWall for Adoption by the American Pharmaceutical Association 

at its Annual Meeting in 1922 



Chapter I 

the duties of the pharmacist in connec- 
tion WITH HIS SERVICES TO THE PUBLIC 

Pharmacy has for its primary object the 
service which it can render to the public in 
safeguarding the handling, sale, compound- 
ing and dispensing of medicinal substances. 

The practice of Pharmacy demands 
knowledge, skill and integrity on the part of 



those engaged in it. Pharmacists are re- 
quired to pass certain educational tests in 
order to qualify for registration under the 
laws of most of our states. These various 
states restrict the practice of Pharmacy to 
those qualifying according to the regulatory 
requirements thereby granting to them a 
special privilege which is denied other 
citizens. 

In return the states expect the Pharma- 



